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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NECK- 
DEFENSE 

THE colletin, or collar plates, of a 
parade armor of sumptuous qual- 
ity has been presented to the 
Museum by Joseph Duveen of this 
city. It was one of the objects of the well- 
known Chabriere-Arles Collection and 
appears earlier to have been in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Gurney and of Sir Guy Laking. 
As an example of enriched armor the pres- 
ent specimen deserves detailed study; for it 
belongs to the period when armor was al- 
ready decadent, when only in exceptional 
cases its glory still lingered. Thus the 
present object is made not of serviceable 
steel but of copper, which, while of minor 
value in defense, lent itself more readily to 
the hand of the embosser, who became less 
the armorer than the goldsmith. More- 
over, in the interest of purely decorative 
work, this metal was known to take the 
gilding — which was mercury gilding en 
plein — far more perfectly than did iron, and 
to keep its brilliancy to a remarkable 
degree. Our object dates not earlier than 
the middle of the seventeenth century when 
the use of armor was often restricted to this 
piece as a decoration above the long-skirted 
or buff coat. Indeed, we may seriously 
doubt whether the present neck-piece had 
ever its plastron, backplate, or arms. In 
workmanship it is a masterpiece of its 
kind, boldly embossed with figures, mas- 
carons, and foliation: its front element is 
particularly long, suggesting the form in 
use near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, an impression strengthened, too, by 
the peculiar mascaron and border which 
occur above the medallion at the throat, for 
they are of a type seen in engravings of this 
period. 1 The coat of arms which appears 
at the lowermost point of the colletin has 
been identified by the writer's colleague, 
Robert T. Nichol, as belonging to the family 
Guaita, which flourished in Milan, Tournai, 
and the Rhine Provinces, but the blazon 
shows certain variations which lead Mr. 

1 ci. portrait of Thomas Deane engraved by 
R. White, 1697. 



Nichol to believe that the present object 
belonged specifically to a member of the 
Frankfurt branch of this family. The 
arms are: Per fesse: in chief, or, an eagle 
displayed sable, surmounted by a crown 
of the field; in base, argent, 3 chevrons 
azure. If one could identify the head of 
this branch of the family between about 
1650 and 1680, one would probably dis- 
cover by whom this beautiful colletin was 
worn. 

Objects of this kind are well known in 
museums, although they are not common, 
and the present specimen is among the very 
best of its class. The example which it 
most closely resembles is the one numbered 
C. 51, in the National Italian Collection in 
Turin, which undoubtedly proceeds from 
the hand of the same artist. In that col- 
letin the front medallion pictures the 
same horseman who appears in the back of 
the present example, in which, however, the 
workmanship is of a more elaborate order. 
Thus the borders are here richly incised 
with foliation and the medallions are more 
imposing. There can be little doubt, I be- 
lieve, that the present specimen is of North 
Italian origin. Not only is its type of 
workmanship Italian, but we know that the 
present shape of the colletin was early de- 
veloped in Italy and that it remained there 
for a very long time, probably between 1 570 
and 1700. In this connection we note that 
the Italian collection (Turin) has no less 
than a dozen specimens of shape similar to 
the present one. We recall, furthermore, 
that the family whose arms it bears was of 
Italian origin and, judged from similar 
cases, may well have preserved its sym- 
pathy with Italian fashions and artists. 
Colletins of this particular type and of this 
excellence do not appear to have been pro- 
duced in northern Europe. The large 
colletin of Louis XIII, which is known to 
have been French in origin, and which is in 
truth a masterpiece of the silversmith's art 
(G. 249, Musee des Invalides), is of a differ- 
ent order. The two other embossed 
colletins in the Paris Collection are prob- 
ably of Italian origin. They are of copper, 
gilded, like the present specimen. B. D. 
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